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tratus, who wished to revive the old ideals. Their 
partisans, however, praised them as worthy upholders 
of the Greek tradition and regarded them as models 
of manhood, courage, beauty, and modesty (Pauly- 
Wissowa, 2.2053). 

The later athletes were marked by their bunches of 
muscle and heaviness of build, and in art influenced 
the development of the Heracles-type. Good examples 
are seen in the mosaics of the Baths of Caracalla and 
in the Tusculan mosaics (Mon. d. Inst. 7, Plate 82). 
Comparison of them with the Discobolus of Myron 
shows the changes that came over the athletes in the 
course of the centuries. 

By the third century A.D., the athletes and their 
societies were declining. The last government decree 
concerning them was one by Diocletian and Maximian 
(Codex Justinianus 10.53), which provided that a 
victor who won fairly in three holy games should 
be exempt from all ordinary duties. The last recorded 
victor was an Armenian prince Varazdates, who 
won a victory in boxing in Olympiad 291 (385 A.D.). 
In 393 A.D., Theodosius the Great abolished the games 
and with them pass the athletes (Gardiner, Greek 
Athletic Sports and Festivals, 193). 

The ideals of the Greeks in the early days of their 
civilization were too high to be maintained. As condi- 
tions Changed, and democracy and intellectual pursuits 
(such as the study of philosophy) developed, it became 
more and more difficult to train and correlate properly 
both mind and body, so that both could be kept in 
the best possible condition. At the same time, the 
desire for victory and the consequent growth of speciali- 
zation cooperated with the great rewards to produce 
a class of men who treated athletics as a trade. Per- 
haps nowhere else is the decay of Greek civilization 
so clearly seen. The competitors, originally members 
of the foremost families of Greece, men able and willing 
to serve their country on the field of battle, or wherever 
it was necessary, became finally men with undeveloped 
brains and unnaturally developed bodies, the rivals 
of the Roman gladiators. 

New York City. CLARENCE AUGUSTUS MANNING. 



REVIEW 



The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. Translated 
by Marion Clyde Wier. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. (1916). Pp. 77. Jt.65. 
In the Introduction, Mr. Wier professes a double 
motive for translating the Prometheus: first, the 
desire to find out what he could make Aeschylus 
sound like in English, and second, the hope "That a 
good translation might prolong to some degree the 
memory of a language that has contributed to the 
world so generously of its beauty of thought and form". 
To both motives we cannot but accord the fullest 
sympathy. It is a cheering thought that a teacher 
of rhetoric in one of our great Universities (Michigan) 
should feel sufficient enthusiasm and love for Greek 



literature to make the sacrifice of time and energy 
involved in such an undertaking. 

Recognizing frankly the inevitable difficulty attend- 
ing the translation of Greek poetry into English, 
Mr. Wier sets himself the task of 

keeping as closely as possible to the original, preserving 
all the author's ideas in their true literary setting, 
avoiding the careless 'washing away' of the metaphors 
and other figures of speech as well as the introduction 
of figures and ideas foreign to the text, and following 
as closely as possible the important word order of the 
original. 

It' must be admitted at the outset that Mr. Wier 
has been faithful to a notable degree to this rather 
exacting program. His version of the trimeters 
is especially close, following the Greek step by step 
without omissions or padding of any consequence, 
and in language appropriate to the theme. Occasion- 
ally, however, it would seem that a happier phrasing 
would not have done violence to his guiding principle. 
For example, on page 4, line 3, why not 'philanthropic' 
instead of "mankind-loving"?; in line 9, "weighs 
down the heart" may be questioned as a translation 
of (3api5; in line 14, "stung by the sunbeam's glow" 
is hardly as forceful as the original; on page 5, line 1, 
"Their gift to man" is unfortunately ambiguous. 
On page 7, last line, "that see" and on page 9, line 6, 
"keen" are the only instances of padding in the tri- 
meters revealed by a fairly careful inspection. 

The situation is different with regard to the lyric 
passages. Of course here the task is vastly more 
difficult. We should perhaps be ready to forgive 
a certain amount of padding even in the case of a 
translator who consciously aimed to avoid it. The 
instances noted are after all not numerous, but one 
or two seem particularly unfortunate. For example, 
on page 10, last line, oiuv&v appears as "birds of prey"; 
on page 14, line 7, "his peace shall be broken, his rest 
be defiled" seems a rather heavy cargo for the two 
words Tairji paicrSjj on page 35, line 1, "aright" is 
certainly not the thought of the passage. 

A more serious blemish is a marked stiffness and 
awkwardness, due partly, no doubt, to the desire to 
follow the original, but partly also to the fact that resort 
has been made to the un-Greek device of rhyme. 
Note the following instances: page 12, line 9, "If 
under earth only"; page 13, line 9, "Then me not at 
all"; page 38, lines 8-10, "Me frantic with fright 
That the stings incite Me away utterly must thou 
wear?" This last example seems an unpardonable 
offense to Aeschylus. It is the most flagrant violation 
of good taste noted and has been cited merely to show- 
to what lengths a perfectly good principle may lead 
one, if ruthlessly applied. 

The reviewer noted also a number of phrases that 
seem to do violence in other ways to the original. 
On page 1 1 , line 7 , ' 'smiting ire" , whatever that means, 
stands for Krirov yap dx" xdXv/3ot. "In a stream that 
the magic of sleep hasnot furled" (p. 11, 1. 13) is the 
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product of dfcoi/ii)rijj peipan. "Furled" is surely in 
strange company here. The need of a rhyme for 
''world "can hardly excuse its use. Rhyme is responsible 
for the weakening of rpoo-avaivipcvov to "lies" (p. 12, 1.4). 
Similarly 0a/>craMais has become "loud vaunted" 
(p- 35. 1- I2 ) to rhyme with "undaunted". Not due 
to the exigencies of rhyme are the following: "Tear- 
colored" (p. 12, 1. 2) for ir\i)pi)s daicpuoip; "deeply 
pent" (p. 14, 1. 9) for aripapvov, "feather-swift" 
(p. 20, 1. 9) for irrcpvywici); "whose edges change" 
(p. 44, 1. 14) for &p,ip6.Kei; "watched by many a 
death" (p. 52, 1. 9) for iroXutf>06/>ot. Why lines 293-295 
of trie play were omitted does not appear. 

A criticism of quite a different sort is concerned 
with the handling of anapaests. Mr. Wier decided 
to retain that rhythm where it is found in the original. 
His anapaests, however, sound decidedly trivial when 
compared with the Greek. Whether they are cheap- 
ened by the use of rhyme, or whether English is not 
suited to the production of dignified anapaests, or 
whether the translator is personally culpable, the 
reviewer does not undertake to determine. One thing, 
however, is clear to his mind as he lays the book aside — 
that with all due respect to Mr. Wier, who has done 
a difficult task exceedingly well, Greek poetry-can never 
rightly be appreciated in English dress. He who would 
drink from the Pierian spring must climb the rocky 
slope in the good old-fashioned way. 
University of Pennsylvania. H. Lamar CROSBY. 



A Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By 
Herbert Weir Smyth. New York: American 
Book Company (1916). Pp. xiv+492- $1.50. 
This book takes me back to Professor Curtius's 
lecture-room at the University of Leipzig in the winter 
of 1 879-1 880, where, in selecting a seat some days 
before the course began, I found already there, not 
far from the front, the card of Herbert Weir Smyth, 
I think with Harvard, '77, or perhaps '79, in ink. 
That was the first time I had heard of him. As I 
had done some graduate work at Harvard in 1874, 
I determined to avail myself on the first opportunity 
of the privilege of making his acquaintance. When I 
introduced myself, some days later, he told me that 
one of my Harvard teachers, who had been very kind, 
to me in 1874, was then an invalid in Leipzig, namely 
Professor Anderson. I am sure quite this common 
acquaintance helped us to know each other far more 
quickly; and with Smyth it was only natural that this 
acquaintance should gradually ripen into friendship. 
Through Smyth I soon became acquainted with 
Hopkins (of Yale), and it may have been that I intro- 
duced one or other of these to Bloomfield (of Johns 
Hopkins). At any rate I continued to meet Smyth 
not only in the lecture-room, but occasionally by 
invitation at his own room, where I was impressed 
with his growing library. Already at that time he 
was a buyer of books. 



Such ire ;ome of the recollections that come back 
to me in connection with the tall blond young man 
whom I learned to know first nearly forty years ago. 
Of course I have kept in touch with him all these years 
as a scholar of growing reputation, read his papers 
in the Transactions, his book on the Ionic Dialects, 
his papers meant for the general public, but all that — 
with occasional conversations and letters — had not 
made me quite sure just what to expect in a Greek 
Grammar for Schools from his hand. I have dipped 
into it now and then since it appeared a year ago, 
but seemed never able to find opportunity to read 
consecutively for any length of time at Madison; 
so I brought.it with me on the last Easter vacation 
and read it not only with profit but with positive 
pleasure. I read first the Preface, and have turned 
back to it more than once after reading a large part 
of the book. That Preface is a fair statement of the 
purpose and object of the book. The Grammar 
does attach, as is claimed, greater importance than its 
predecessors of the same class did to exact explanations 
of phonetics and morphological changes, and, while 
guarded in the limited extent that use is made e.g. of 
analogy, makes satisfactory explanations in place of 
others that must long have puzzled many a teacher. 
For example, note §79 a: 

Verbs in — vu may form the perfect middle in — crpai 
(73) ; as irdpao-pai (from (palvui show) for iri<pavpai. 
. . . . Here v does not become <r; but the ending 
— o-pai is borrowed from verbs with stems in a dental 
(as irt'<ppa.<rpMt, on which see 73). 

But we are warned that "the book is a descriptive, 
not a comparative, or even an historical, grammar", 
and one reads it the first time, perhaps, primarily 
with this sentence in mind: 

. . . My aim has been, in the first place, to 
adapt it to the needs of students using a Greek gram- 
mar for the first time, either with or without the 
accompaniment of a Beginner's Greek Book .... 

I have read it with increasing satisfaction; but it 
would be a mistake, it seems to me, to attempt to 
induct any but perhaps the choicest pupils into the 
study of Greek with this book without a Beginner's 
Book. Any student, however, who has got a fair 
start with a First Greek Book will be increasingly 
grateful for this Grammar. Still it will probably 
always be a greater favorite with teachers than with 
students. With good teachers and advanced students 
it will doubtless be more satisfactory than any other 
of our Greek Grammars for Schools. In proof of 
this read, in syntax, the treatment of the cases — 
for example the genitive with ckoiSw, aia96.vop.cu, 
irvv66.vop.ai (891, 892), or the discussion of prep- 
ositions, of the middle voice, of future middle 
and passive (e.g. 1058, 1067), of the tenses, especially 
the imperfect and the aorist. It is all clear, and the 
good student when he looks for explanations will find 
them to an extent almost unbelievable in a work of 500 



